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SEND YOU ANOTHER 


"WE NOW APPEAL TO OUR FRIEND- IN nil. u.N MED STATES” 
SPECIAL MESSAGE PROM THE VO ('NAMES!: DELEGATION 

IN PARI c: 


(Editor's Note: 'llti.s message w 
Coryell, LNS correspondent in Pari- 


!l)l| f { * « l l 


.00 by Schofield 


PARIS (LNS)-- Following a press conference in Paris today, June 22, 
Vo Van Sung, delegate general of th- Democratic Republic of Vietnam 
(the official name of North Vietnam! gave this statement to Liberation 
News Service for the anti -war movement, of the United States. 

"In appealing today to peace-loving people throughout the world 
to check the Nixon administration in its criminal acts of bombing and 
destroying the dikes and hydraulic works of Vietnam, we are thinking 
particularly of the anti-war movement 0 f the United States. 

"The destruction of the dikes * ■ Holland at the end of the Second 
World War by the Hitlerite fascists -as classified by the Nuremberg 
Tribunal as a crime against human! tv To take revenge for the defeat 
of his Vietnamization policy, President Nixon is now committing the same 
crime as the Hitlerites. 

"We now appeal to our friends, the anti -war movement in the United 
States, to act in time to stay his bloody hand and to demand that the 
Nixon administration end all its acts of war against Vietnam, give up 
the Vietnamization of the war, and especially to cease the bombing of 
the dikes and hydraulic works of the D.R.V." 

In the course of the press conference, Sung also pointed out that 
the high-water level in North Vietnam increases during the months of 
July and August, and that the breaking of the dikes at that time would 
be a disaster many times greater than that of Rapid City, threatening 
to kill millions of people and to submerge hundreds of thousands of 
acres of land. 
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Till: liSCAL ATI NC WAR OF 
RE p RE SS '.ON IN SOUTH V 1 1 IN yV 1 

■ ;> ‘iL-aS . i* 1“ Co rye i 1 

[ c cb' tc r 's } :■ : T . e : T> te i nfc rma >. > on in t n 'c art- 

icle lOo* given r o Li'S oy Ly Mai y of the do Icy at ion 
of tne Provisional Revolutionary yovc mmen t of 
South Vietnam f PRG , and oy Madame Minn y Just av~ 
x*- ve d. from S c z\ i V i rna*t + o ivo r< l > ? I \x r i c o i Mi 1 1 > c 
PRO dalego.x : on i 

^ari s (LN C M-- P RG souivcs ne*c in ,, ari‘^ desirib- 
ed to me some of tne ex ti erne and despot -H measures 
of the Th-'.eu government in South Vi etn : M - -s tr ik ing 
evidence of i r s growing isolation and anxiety F )C 
example, the Saigon administration, 1 was roJd is 
now. ; " t "’ '* s:' :i;\' i n placing p M : t i * ;< ) 

prisoners around tne walls of nnl.tary gai v i c ons 
as living shields against rhr Liberation Fcm-c^ 

While the intense American bombing can nma 
all over Vietnam, in Saigon, martial law is in full 
force. A series of new security measures are being 
applied with a vengeance, the drafting of 1? year 
olds (in practice this often means those as young 
as IS o: 16;, the searching of houses, the repeated 
round -ups of suspected dissidents and opponents of 
the regime, d ay an d night 

On May 27, r he Minister of Social Affairs 
announced that the Administration was preparing to 
move hundreds of thousands />.* refugees to the flu.. 

Quo v Is.an 1 .• si ’ : *> 1 ab o r c amps 

Tlrieu is clamping down harder than ever on 
freedom of speech and expression, stepping up the 
repression against newspapers In the month of May, 
165 editions of papers were arbitrarily confiscated, 
and the directors of the newspapers, Cuu Nuoc, Chon 
and Bao Nua were jailed for "subversive” views, 

The Committee of Alliance of Nationalist, Dem- 
ocratic and Peace Forces-an anti-Thieu resistance 
group founded during the 1968 Tet offensive- an- 
nounced in the city of Hue in late May, 19 72 that 
the Tlrieu regime is now literally taking the people’s 
blood. The rate of wounds among the Saigon forces 
is so high that the need for blood is urgent, and 
the administration is forcing people to contribute 
their blood to the troops. 

Tire Tlrieu clique, moreover, has kidnapped 
thousands of democrats and is holding them without 
trial Among those currently being lie Id in Hue are: 

Dean Van Long, a Professor and Chairman of tire 
Popular Front For Peace; 

Nguyen Nhu Dinh, Chairman of the Committee for 
the Protection of Life; 

Nguyen Thi Xu an Quo, General Secretary of the 
Women’s Committee for the Right to Life; 

Pham Vu Luong, member of the Executive Commit- 
tee of the Hue Students' Union; 

Thi dr Nnu by, a Buddhist monk, 

Tiie Hue University has been closed down, and 
the students drafted into the Army Over 2,000 Hue 
citizens have been deported to Paulo Condor (Con 
Son ) an island notorious for its "tiger cage" cells, 
where they are being held without trial 

In Danang, the PRG spokesmen pointed out, the 

Pupils’ Ge neral Union (an organization of hign 
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&wliuui studc'ii* - announced on May 25 that the gov- 
emment had x legally arrested thousands of stu- 
dent-. including Uang Thmh Tinh, Do Phap Luong 
and Thanh Licm, members of the Executive Committee 
tho Pupiis' Union Many students are being de- 
tained and tortured at the Thanh Birh Interrogation 
Center t Iron, cal iy, Thaiiiwinli means "peaceful.") 

in Ca Mau, a provincial capital in southern 
Sou tir Vietnam, Military Police conducted extensive 
searches arid round-ups on May 14-16, and forcibly 
drafted 400 people between the ages of 17 and 35. 
Thousands oi citizens blocked the military trucks 
faking away the unlucky "draftees", and succeeded 
in treeing o.sr i 00 of them. 

The PRG explained that the fierce repression in 
the ' . r ..cs X- a reflection of the regime’s increas- 
ing ditt: cu..ty in keeping the population in line. 

’The Three clique is isolated from the people in the 
cities under its nominal control as well as in the 
ixberated rural zones " 

On June 1, the Buddhists Students’ Union issued 
a statement demanding that Thieu cease forcible con- 
scription On June 7 . 32 mass organizations--includ- 
mg the Pcpmar front for Peace, the Women's Commi- 
ttee for the Right to Life and the Students' Associ- 
ation- -publicly denounced Them’s policies. 

"The Vietnamese people are optimistic", explain- 
ed the PRG spokesman m Pans : "The offensive and 

uprisings of our people are continuing. We were pre- 
pared for the blockade of the ports. We predicted 
that We have sources of supplies right in South 
Vietnam The captured bases of American and Saigon 
forces are our main supply sources.” 

* *• *: 

Meanwhile, in Paris, the Vietnam talks are still, 
as of this writing on June 17, interrupted, owing to 
the American rejection of the proposal by the PRG and 
DRV (Democratic Republic of Vietnam, North Vietnam’s 
official name) to resume That rejection was based 
on the now familiar allegation that "continued North 
Vietnamese military activities in South Vietnam do 
not indicate an intention on your part to take the 
path of negotiations ” 

-30- 

i, , * * *■*■* + x**i<ir*x**k*'*-k*K#**t'k*’**'k*irir'it***ie**1e-k***-k1cie1ck 

"iet hear me, people, we have now to deal with 
another race --small and feeble when our fathers first 
met them but now great and overbearing. Strangely 
enough they have a mind to till the soil and the 
love of possession is a disease with -them. These 
people have made many rules that the rich may break 
but the poor may not. They take their tithes from 
the poor and weak to support the rich and those who 
rule ” 

--Sitting Bull at the Powder 
River Council, 1877 

„ . * * * « , * •* * , * * . « « « ******* a************************ 

"I'm happy as a pig ” --Lieut, Col. Edward B. , 
Bcnedi t, deputy advxser to the South Vietnamese Fifth 
Division forces m Anloc, as fresh troops were flown 
to the city area 

<“ 75445 ) 
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[Note to editors: see graphics in last 

packet, # 444. to go with this article ] 

TV EXECUTIVES , PRODUCERS, AND SPONSORS -- 
IT'S ALL IN TIIi : . FAMILY 

L 1 131: RA T I ON N ew s Se r v i ee 

NEW YORK (LNS) -- Wluit group of people who 
help determine foreign policy includes experts in 
psychological warfare, designers of chemical- 
bio logical weapons, and controllers of banks, 
museums and concert halls 

Hint: These people are allowed into 9bb of 
the households in America for an average of 55 
hours a week They have given our automobiles 
virility, our refrigerators sensuality, and our 
toothpaste sex appeal' 

Got it 9 It’s the TV industry, and at the top 
of the heap it’s CBS-TV, the Columbia Broadcasting 
System, the nation’s largest network, and its 28- 
man board of directors -- men who have connections 
with tiie most powerful corporations in the country 
and who program TV air time to serve those interests. 

There are nearly 100,000,000 television sets 
in use in the U S today That means one TV for 
every two people--and unlike our income which isn’t 
spread so evenly those TV’s are found in hone .a in 
almost every income bracket According to indus:ry 
statistics, 98-7% of U S homes have one or more 
TV's and the average TV is on about 55 hours a 
week. Tn at' s a whole lot of input --and the next 
logical question is what's being put in--and why? 

Take a typical weekday evening schedule: on 

a Monday night CBS recently showed, in succession: 
"Stand Up and Cheer" fa youthful Lawrence We lk i an 
filled with patriotism, clean girls and boys and 
Muzak music); that old standby Guns moke; Here's 
Lucy (Lucille Ball back for her umpteenth round 
as leading dodo); Doris Day (this time she'^ a 
virgin/widow/motner) and the Sonny and Cher hour 
(a variety show). Tnat's it -- from 7:50 to 11: CG 

And what is it all? It's white -- except for 
tne "u lacks" with straight hair on Johnny Mann's 
snow. It's sexist -- every woman is portrayed as 
a dodo (Lucy); a she-witch (Cher); an untouchable 
Barbie doll (here you can choose between Doric Day 
and the Johnny Mann girls); oh, and on Cunsmoke 
you get salbon girls, housewives and other stand- 
bys. It's plastic and affluent -- over half of 
the families in the U S have a yearly income of 
less than $8,000 and only two percent make more 
than $25,000 The great majority of fami 1\ pro- 
grams depict upper class families whose problems 
rarely include medical care, landlords, cockroaches, 
lack of heating, malnutrition, layoffs, specdups , 
or unemployment. The characters i;i these prog: urns 
are usually shown in professional roles as doctor:, 
lawyers, or executives. 

People who work in bureaucratic jobs pushing 
papers around all day are rarely the lie roes or 
heroines of the TV fantasy, Neither are' clerks, 
factory workers, waitresses or truck drivers. 

There is rarely mention of a person who works at an 
uncreative or boring job, or of a woman who works 
outside the home. The formula for network pro- 
gramming is infinite, meaningless interpersonal 
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con f 1 i et 

To sum it all up, chav cv^\»;u> of TV is 
empty --- tin. re is art a e ; ui in those three and a 
hair hours of ^ j i e a i n V i o t n am , o f r h e e c onom i c 
crisis here at home; of our reel a- couf.ict* our 
terrible schools -- nothing except "entertainment'’ 
as the networks wou.d like tn .or H . 

Monday night is no //cert io t , , and C3 .t :s no 
worse tnun L > j * Tier two major networks. That’s 
jus., the boob , in a i i .s g-o/y, 

Lxc o t or one othe " "g.-ory" -- the c ommercial 
Inters!-' with all ch’.s civ. 1 ug pleasure are 

coniine rc • a is -- r omet 'us four < r s. : x one -nun etc 
spots in ;.. thirty mir^tc mm aun Ivon n.o:s than 
t h o \jto l rams , cou:- j A c < ; j a ur uc r 1 in e th e r a s n , 
se ism, class bi*w and . iou*Zi(*.sc c f the program- 
ming they p y o** Mi i i Is precisely because 
they p/ tJ' it eiu.t there is linie chance that 
TV t L 1 1 i " ' . oce . 

For , whiie. the almanac l^t s TV under tne arts,. 

1 i. Sir t, TV is BIG business w* th n -a rly five billion 
dollars spcn ; ; on iV adve'ti-Mr o n. l 9 70. And with 
i-i 1 ':ons of dollar. 1 up rc r it's pretty clear 

who’s got the pcwer to i.niiv uce the networks 
and it's not you «rd ms.. 

If you want L c rro-- how C.S lock - zx i 4 '£ 
auuiencr here’s r.n ad th ;V ran to attract advert tsors 

It shewed i woman in o r 1 . or-, holding an egg 
boater ana e’ owing her nz : s. in big p^ini was 
written, "Sn: turns ut cn." fh c ad continued 
"She may have curlers on her head and sneakers on 
her feet hut we've got a great mutual attraction. 

We've goi something she wants Di version. And 
she's get somex/nng we want. Buyr.ng pcwer. When 
sheds net using soaps, detergents, powders, and 
polishes she watches TV to learn about soaps, deter- 
gents, powdevs. and polishes she's going to buy," 

Apologists for TV programming often fall back 
on the c^ai m 1 1 1 at the pub uc gets what it wants 
that it prefers the bland, non • controversial , 

■.■~eperit i ve Situation comedies . variety shews and 
old movies to programs which talk about major 
issues Of course it's true that people who v/oik 
all day in coring, meaningless jobs or performing 
mental acrobatics for srhool teachers frequently 
lock to TV u ' a welcome escape from everyday reali- 
ty So TV viewers might well shy away from a 
steady diet of heavy documentaries or the kind of 
"high -brow" cultural extravaganzas TV critics often 
seem to have ir mind. 

but tiu't doesn’t necessarily mean they're 
addicted to the kerb of pablum they get on the tube 
now. ih^ immense popularity of a show like "All 
ir. -he Fami ly" caught the industry by surprise. 
Indicating that people want more tnun total 

irrelevance. The show p^rner u itos certain kinds of 
te.'vot/pes , and at times . 1 . 1 . reduces issues to 
situation remedy In a way than icmind* you of Law* 
re jure ivelk ]' laving a Rolling, Atones song, but ic 
Joes at -oast talk about seme re?l problems . 

The t\..ct o.i t !i o matter is that the viewers ; 
a>> Los core »n vd .■ bchintd the sponsor; 1 needo in 
IV pt ogr ammo rs calculations. And generally sponsors 
go P . <• |’iojr;.n:s that amount to little m.oie than a 
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soft f e I A f > r t h e i r p ' odv c t s 

C 0 / m : t L ? wi-l 1 i n »p ' \ 

time o.i 0 oris Day, o>- miia^l. mono . :•<* a. • to 
sponsor Johnny Mann's i/\ sii - f.acd ^ n;r r" - A -m 
anotiu m a’ ay of prc»r of i ng ih a p • ob* c h !•• • : m< r . 
the Pentagon nci big-time Dray pumic::- r* ya 
to p*i-_ *jp the money f< » a m ... 1 \ , :u ■■/';; . ^ 

at the problem ct ■> V-araa-i- '.'at ••hr//. /•//,. >■!/ 

on their product -- - \n ;k . 

Sure. tho i/j* u )■*/ , 1 1 gc op. ‘ ' n-.e 

in a while a Ll:h sc. noth • n a. • ' P' r.n ’ i : . 1 ... ; ’he 

Pentagon You might rv m- i/a * th u no u:wa i ■ 

earned CBS the ^ men of /u '■ ) \«;:icv. ,a' i / <* b- v.’'~.o 
Departmen t b\ exposing the -’uhi'i R*. 1 c 

the .ill lit ary pats on to keep . T s v ] •' ».pp’/V •• ’ t p 

new weapons systems a s iu u » i ■ pip a j • ..■ p • 

earn Luo network • reputation. Au . : u^: 1 -' •; ; a : n.i • - 

im/ gets them a let of' pub.» ’ ty , aoj ■ •• 

outlet for seme of the n-a’c /k;.i b and : r r ; / 
repeaters or. the staff An 1 they an u-*n./. > ' ; no 
sonic corporation tSiat wil- be in tcv t- j *r buy j ; g 
int~* that image as wo:l -- i Vcqucn* iy . t ’ - ’"VPv 
tiers that aren't actual!; :u/o.'.vcd in - ;m c / 
consumer sales, lire \erc-v Hiiic'i n.u-’ » ta .a :< ipp.o- 

poly, o::lv rents anyway, and th o p on ' \ to .. her 
bus iness 

B u t p re g r am s like r h t * t a re ; i r •■* y < : e p v - -M • s + 

sponsors an 1 the T v i nd us * : v jtsclr f : r.v. ' mv*' 

advantageous to st.i*k to pi emoting th. o : / .ge j ,: 
happy, cons amp t i on-c f i anted fain, ly I j f o \\irr two 
cars in every garage and a "h sot in c * . room 

On'' CBS producer put it this v, /p , ’’During the 
t we years I s e r /e d as an c x o -. p t i v e p r vd ; <. c r ; 1 1 C BS -• 
TV it was repeatedly made clear te me that the net- 
work was in the business of “pare erf; rr;/ rnont'', 
that nothing of a cent revel s ; a 1 , p ro \* o ; a t : c j r 
di s t u rb i ng n at i> re was t o b e ])c- rni i r t e d j n p a .. g ram- 
ming M 

/\nd they* 11 go to any le:ig*iis to see to it. 
too, most controversial stuif i. s vaurjed ca by a 
process of censorship that cones be fere a progr am 
even gets considered for airing (oiten icu.v:; 
execut j. ves , advert i s ing a gen vs and th - a . 1 * a ! 
sponsor will have a veto on an id<*u - - ne'er i/nd 
a program; . 

For instance, one sciipt v. r: lor ?o],i ml 
S enate Subcommittee on Const 1 1 ut ;. opj 1 d:gi^t° abort 
trying to get NBC ro run shr.v that uci-ni Ii.jvo 
dealt with the i'entagon’s sterage of ner' - e g.:S ivur 
ran urban area. A one- 'me n-o .no jnf^'-'ied h.n v!ie 
subject matter was unact. opt ab ] e -- in .a’isn it 
’’would offend sponsors who hud dealing 0 w: Ji tj< v 
Pentagon ” Ivliy should NBC be '"-ore afraid of 
offending the Pentagon than CBS was.' 1 'erhnps 
because NBC is owned by RCA., .and K/p. m osu- 
the nation’s biggest defense c^-n f a. ' s 

Another script writer “a Iked uia •>,- ) 
tried to interest a nerwo »k in a sii -:w ali-aut • o- 

grapher trying to get pictures o: young, soid ■ on- 
going into their fiist couibat in Viet. naan !!< e.’en 

found a producer who liked the i d< ,< enjugh : u a 
forward it to the network for : rs am. ■. -md .ipp: n j! 
The no two r k liked th e s t ory t ou . ” f h» e w rite »* 
explained. "They wanted only one' •Jiange. . Ju/ 
change the locale to make i f a he!lf : ghi: 

TTiiUhV 1 "’ o\ ’’T\T v 


•n.-ivad - f . i/* nd [pike the soldier into a 
i 'dor. 

la/ • ■■•■L . f.i i . coir ors aren’t so efficient 

at p pp'.i ' /. ;n h he bud One example was the 

». 1 ./ • d ■ '-vi’^/s i> ethers hour of 1969 and 1970 
- a i 1 dov starring two folk-singer 

■ vd.ni • */ / a o loaned towards the liberal 

■ v • ' 1 ' d> a . miK aled after the Brothers 

:■ i ..,v.v! .* . .([,\ o a. ’cco of some of the material 

’! i.»ui .’■••.i; ' r //. ’’Once for instance, we tried 
. ' ;.m ■ n n pi;/; tor . I S J’A but they said it would 
b' n f 1 (■ ‘ue 5 i?g sv.jjr^ legislation.’ We tried to 
.> e-' a- -Pa;. ■ > i :."'t fiotliers for Peace, and they told 
ms . sat. : ; ima a 1 v b^cr cleared by IIUAC [the House 
/a/: . . : ■' /.i i i • /a- Committee] . We did a long 
ip/’i i ■ " w.:p i*r Npoak last fall, and we still 
; ;/ si' w If //■• .-c they tell us he’s a "convicted 
Fo i n . 

iwo woHx ' ai. te: signing a nine-month contract, 

. ,n -/,c'J Pic Smothers Brothers show with an 
ap-p.o.. ■-ment s^t-ng. ”lt has become abundantly 
;‘< .n y * dm/ i u.v .n . /M'k Smothers are unwilling to 
c/ c/mt >. }' j cm. i te.. 1 /. of taste established by the 
mm-add - M'vctlce division.” The network's 

M'g-. ytui uc r. : oi ./us chat a tape for a Sunday 
-new w '■ • r c**imveu s:/mr the Wednesday deadline, 

dan k-w ;• : ■ :.;.pjuin5 why NBC’s ”Laugh-In” (a 
[:*;.p ./a: n b r - ■(;:,!( J/ ^hew) has not had the same 
pA-V^n, , : r ' ^ino' . : rs Brothers: "I think Tommy 

Smeth' : ° siu-mid ..ae icalized, and would have if 
he were older and had been around longer, that it’s 
their store. J am personally not prepared to be 
cancci'cd in ovde ■ to say something ... I ’ 11 equivo- 
■ ate, cl tv. k and dodge. I’d much rather be a 

working .:owa-*d than a cancelled hero.” 

A key news producer, Fred Friendly, was fired 
from CBS when his insistent requests to broadcast 
1 : /“ /O' e’ age of George Kennan’s 1966 Vietnam 
Congress: up/ bear'p.gs were denied by John Schnei- 
der/ o.ervtice vice-president. ”1 Love Lucy” was 
b :oau : :it z i v ^ t e ad . 

A look at who CBS is may explain something. 

>- * * 

A: I major CBS decisions are made by its 2 8 -man 
boar a of di > m. t or° . They are elected by all the 
people who own CBS stock- -each share getting one 
' ore Bo; don’t go out and buy a share expecting 
to got any power. There are only a few men who 
h.uw oonvol . md each of them owns millions of 
s h a p's of stovk Presently, the directors own ab- 
out 1 2 <> of ;«. : > stock, which is sufficient for e f- 
fco~/'^ o;)i) 1 ro’ / suv.c the average stock-holder 
o’u'.s uuf\ . onjs 

1 wj men CBS ha w e ultimate control over what 
^ .) 1 i v. i v - :h < . u ipe' u.t Ion will carry out. William 
”■./<> , h:m. ; (.BS in 1928. is now chairman 'of ~ 

/i s . , r.j ]' :■ i • y was deputy chief of psycholo- 
mi v . !'■!:!■ jt'*m the entire Allied forces during 
Wo : / / w ; . ; 1 /ula\/ he conducts another war of 

uw 1 nd/ Sum. ncs; it is directed at the American 
* -.in > u/' ; n g pub ; ; e . 

The 'tbur CBS mastermind is Frank Stanton, who 
t art e ■ i ’a t ■ rl • no f o r _C B S in 1935 and is now vice- 
r i / ' ' June 24, 1972 
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chairman. From 1957-1967 lie was chairman of Rand 
Corporation, a think-tank funded almost entirely by 
the Air Force. Rand is involved in research on 
the effectiveness of personnel bombs, chemical 
and biological warfare, and the hydrogen bomb, and 
the formation of ’’counterinsurgency” strategies . 

Stanton also chairs the Executive Committee 
of Radio Free Europe. RFE, a private organization, 
operates broadcast facilities in Western Europe 
used to transmit programs in Eastern Europe and 
the Soviet Union. RFE is supposed to convince 
people that socialism is terrible and that the 
United States and capitalism are great. In 1967, 
the CIA control of RFE was uncovered. CBS had been 
giving free time for RFE announcements and fund 
requests . 

And that's not the end of Stanton’s activities, 
He also belongs to the Council of Foreign Rela- 
tions, an organization of corporate leaders which 
serves in an "advisory" capacity for U.S. foreign 
policy. During the Kennedy Administration both 
Secretary of State Dean Rusk and Secretary of the 
Treasury Douglas Dillon were chosen from Council 
members; so were seven Assistant Under-Secretaries 
of State, four senior members of Defense, and two 
members of the White House staff, Arthur Schlesin- 
ger and McGeorge Bundy, The Council has also includ- 
ed Richard Helms and Allen Dulles, directors of the 
CIA, and Henry Kissinger, Nixon's top advisor. 

CBS also has extensive connections with the 
billionaire Rockefeller family. CBS directors and 
the Rockefellers sit together on the boards of the 
Rockefeller Foundation, Chase Manhattan Bank, The 
First Boston Corporation, Chemical Bank, New York 
Trust, American Electric Power Company, IBM, ITT, 
RCA, American Airlines, the Museum of Modern Art, 
and Lincoln Center in New York. CBS also has dir- 
ectors on the boards of the National Petroleum 
Council, Continental Oil and Atlantic Richfield. 

One CBS executive is also on the board of 
Brown and Root, Inc., the second largest building 
contractor in the world. Major accomplishments of 
B§R include: the NASA Manned Spacecraft Center, 
naval bases from Corpus Christi to Spain, several 
offshore drilling platforms, NAT& air bases in 
France, a 504-foot dam in Thailand, and in Vietnam: 
multi-million dollar complexes at Danang and Cam 
Ranh Bay, the $1 million U.S. embassy in Saigon, 
and the torture chafers on Con Son Is land--known 
as "tiger cages". 

From its vast profits, B§R allocated enough 
money to provide key support to help start CBS in 
1928, and gave Lyndon Johnson massive campaign 
contributions throughout his political career. 

Brown and Root--coincidentally-- won many govern- 
ment contracts during Johnson's tenure. 

For people like these, CBS is just one of a 
great many profitable occupations-- but it's pret- 
ty key to the whole show. Without TV and other med- 
ia that softshoe into people's homes and lives for 
hours of every day, other corporations would h ave 
a lot harder time selling their products and the 
whole way of life that has been structured around 
them. With control of the airwaves, it's as simple 
as ABC (or NBC or CBS). As CBS news mentor Walter 
Cronkite intones every evening, "And, that's the 
way it is .... " 
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FlF'iV HURL WORLD GkOUPS MEET IN GARY 
IN RESPONSE TO BOMBING ESCALATION 

GARY, I nd. (LNS ) - -"The fight for freedom and 
justice, and the fight against hunger and disease, 
the fight for a better life, is the same struggle 
whether it occurs in the barrios, the black ghettos, 
the 'Indian' reservations, at the point of production, 
the back streets of Chinatowns, or South Vietnam," 
stated an Emergency Summit Conference of Asian, 

Black, Brown, Puerto Rican and Red people against the 
war in Indochina which was held in Gary, Indiana 
June 3-4. 

Over 300 delegates representing more than 50 
grass-roots organizations across the country attended 
the conference which was called by several non-white 
groups as a response to the latest bombings of North 
Vietnam and the mining of its harbors. The confer 
ence's main political principles were "victory to 
the Vietnamese people and support of the Seven Point 
Peace Plan of the Provisional Revolutionary Govern- 
ment . " 

The conference agenda was divided into two parts, 
the first dealing with internal and local struggles 
and the second with ways to support the struggle of 
the Indochinese against U.S. agression. 

After presentations by speakers representing the 
various groups at the conference (including the Black 
Workers' Congress, the National Tenants' Organiza- 
tion, La Raza Unida Party and the United Front of 
Cairo) a series of resolutions were adopted as the 
Committee's platform. It was agreed to establish 
a National Clearing House of Information to build 
communications and solidarity among third world 
peoples in the United States; to support a People's 
Solidarity Day on August 19, 1972, with the purpose 
of demonstrating solidarity with the Indochinese 
peoples and among the oppressed nationalities of the 
IJ.S.; to support a Unity Treaty of Oppressed Minor- 
ities . 

Other resolutions adopted included a proclama- 
tion of September 23, 1972 as a Day of Solidarity 
with the Puerto Rican National Liberation struggle 
(September is the anniversary of the Grito de Lares, 
a historic event marking the birth of the Puerto Ric- 
an nation.) In addition, the conference recognized 
and agreed to support Hiroshima-Nagasaki Day, August 
6, in opposition to the use of nuclear weapons. 

Several resolutions of support for the Red peo- 
ple's struggle were also adopted, including the de- 
mand that the United States stop drafting Native Amer- 
icans since it is a violation of their sovereign, 
treaty rights. Support was also voted for the Afri- 
can Liberation fighters, and all other revolutionary 
forces around the world. 

The Peoples' Solidarity Committee can be contact- 
ed by writing: The People's Solidarity Committee, 

PO Box 46, Gary, Indiana, 46401. Phone: (219) 883- 

7481, Attention Sandra Scott. 
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"What, you farmers need to do is raise less com 
and more hell!" 

--Mary Elizabeth Lease, Kansas populist, 
1890 
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’MURRAY GELL-MANN, NIXON SCIENCE AIDE . DRIVED 
FROM THE COLLEGE DE FRANCE . 

M I AM NOT FREE TO DISCUSS THE IVAR IN INDOCHINA " 

by Schofield Coryell 
LIBERATION News Service 

PARIS (LNS) -- On two successive du> * 1 n R'.d- 
June, the French scientific community prevented 
an American physicist, Murray Cell Mann, tx.m 
speaking at the College de France be .ause ut h . - 
close connection with tlie American gow rnnu p ' 
Indochina policies. 

Gell-Mann, of the California In*" itute .*i 
Technology, had been invited to speak cn Iv- d._ 
coveries in the field of theoretical p 1 1 > ^ u< 
fore an audience of fellow-scientists in tin Go: 
lege de France, the country's foremost uUiE ( <■?. 
scientific research and advanced studir ' 

But the French scientists and sconce stu- 
dents discovered that Gell-Mann had part i j : pa red 
actively in the infamous Jason Division ot r ht 
Institute for Defense Analysis for nine >eax c 
The institute is a think-tank for the piann.ng 
of American military policy, particularly in In- 
dochina, Gell-Mann is currently a member of the 
Presidents Science Advisory Committee With 
both these groups he has worked on perfecting 
counter-insurgency and genocidai warfare tech- 
niques for the U,S, government fo use around the 
world . 

Gell-Mann appeared at the rostrum of a large 
hall at the venerable and musty old College de 
France. on Tuesday June 13. He was faced with a 
full house of scientists and students, most of 
whom were there to denounce his collaboration 
with the American government and its war policy, 
and to discuss the social responsibility of sci- 
entists . 

But Gell-Mann didn’t have a chance to rtait 
his intended lecture on theoretical physic* A 
young woman of the Science Faculty 1 * Indich.n* 
Solidarity Committee took the floor and read a 
statement sharply denouncing Gell-Mann a* well 
as all other scientists involved m the Indochina 
war. She concluded with the statement: 

"The United States is striving to maintain 
its domination in the Third World through massi-e 
support to the fascist regimes of Latin America 
and Asia, and throu & .* a genocidai war m Indo- 
china. The scientists who participate j.n :h im- 
policy must be disavowed by the entire 
community . M 


iii • i i i u.i ■!. . .. v it tnamr 

"K it true, as the 'Student Mobilizer’ has 
i vpor t t.’ti , that during the 1967 session of the 
Curort (ommiUcc you raised the following question' 
\.un w limi out what of feet increasing police den- 
sity or our cutting, or other negatives, have on 
villager attitudes in Thailand?'” 

(.oil -Mann ha«l no replies to this avalanche 
•. ! qu« i Oil * do * imply stated that he had ’’come 
talk auvu*. the j roi io i i nhsios and not about 
■. o u ; j - in - • \ '* • ” ■ ■# x i i i e 1 1 ce wasn't satis- 

■ . eu -v.tli s u . > • xcu es an-' Gell-Mann finally had 
- j gat in x hi ncUo and 1< j "j the hall Later he 
- lik-'-icJ .i- i i j t an audience of about twelve 
pi \ ■] • i i I a I ai;. c i - cwhere in the building 

I he small nucleus that had organized Tues- 
day * * brief a. non spread the word and the anti- 
. li Mann movement snowballed to all the other 
-•icniisi- and researchers of the College de 
I x -m j e . 

The next day, Wednesday, June 14, Gell-Mann 
ox obab ly thinking the protestors had worn them- 
H'lvf-s out -- returned to the large hall for a 
-ecund try at giving the lecture. 

But the hall was even more packed than the pre- 
,, )u* day, this time by the scientific workers of 
the institution itself, who had come to demand 
that Gell-Mann answer their questions about sci- 
ence and the Vietnam war. Gell-Mann was immediately 
surrounded by a crowd of people who threw angry, 
pointed questions at him, but again he refused to 
answer, insisting that he was there to talk about 
physics and nothing else. 

Hearing of the commotion, the Director of the 
College de France came to the hall and briefly ad- 
dxessed the protestors, pointing out that "Gell- 
Mann i* the guest of the College, and it is the 
f.r*t t .me that anyone has been prevented from 
-peaking in this establishment.” Then Professor 
Perrin -- a noted French physicist — tried to 
quiet the demonstration by arguing that ”Gell -Mann’s 
work as a distinguished physicist (he was awarded 
the Nobel Prize for theoretical physics in 1969) 
is completely separate from his work for his coun- 
txy's national defense He is here as a scientist,” 

These embarrassed explanations and attempted 
iu*t if i e a t j on s had no effect on the assembled sci- 
entist s and science students They reminded 
their distinguished American visitor -- and his 
: re rich apologists -- about the role of the Nazi 
. x^nt ) * t s during the Second World War Finally, 
a wC»n -er. .-a? emerged among the protestors: 


A member of the audience sprang to h - tcc r 
before Gell-Mann could continue and w;rh bjuiit 
but polite insistence, put a sexie= or qcv t -.nr 
to Gell-Mann: 

”are you ready to denounce publx-ly the gen- 
ocide carried out by the American gu* . .urnnem m 
Indochina? 

"are you ready to Ten ounce pubii.i, :!k .E: 
struction of the dike*, of North 

"In an art l c le in ’Physic.-, f jJ a> * y ,.-j a r n c d 
against the effects of excessive highway ... er- 
st ruction on the American scenery Do *pp i j t 
thp American bomb ings. ihSi. t._U a i e _ >. an -< d T. <. n \ y 
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"Since Professor Gell-Mann refuses to answer 
,m one declared, "let us serve notice 

rhat the College de France is henceforth closed 
T o h:m ” The protestors then accompanied Gel 1 - 
h nm ut of the building, shouting "Victory to the 
National Liberation Front" and "Gell-Mann is a 
r.;u i d i t ct 1 1 ’ 

A r oe. : l-Mann was getting into his car, Piofes- 
- u Pi. i r . i apulcget. tcsl ly explained to him that "the 
- 1 . * i d *w ■ - r. ■ n*x-. i i\! very strongly about the war in 
vi'.tn.ji-. and sometime* the±r feeling* find expxes- 
.■ 1 1 :u i x i j on a i way s ! " 

lap b r ■ er _ e>pjhange_wu th_ a_ report er a _Gel.j 
run-: J4. i9"'j more 


Mann flatly stated ' v 
discuss the war n. li **’ • ■ * 
you a slave, then ot ev; Ar„ 
the reporter asked ’ us 
that is the case.” 


•** ********** * *■ " ' - *■ " 

RAPID C.'.'P , DOl';D i! > K 1 ' ;• *A*»- y '■ 

"KILL YOU LliRMi'! A I’.FV.h ; LL. 

[Editor 'a • ’> • ' 

sent to a:e ' s ; . 

by Nguyen H. I ' 

Vietnam ier.o ■ • • 

France ) . Far a • -v • . • ■ - ' 

itv.y a ccy.zFL". , ar . - * 

?.ug’ t eze - ' • a • 


Dear Editor: 

I was Sc: do ci ed f c " ° l - rL " 

trophe that kv -iu i 

June 10. As 4 ^ i 1 


M •« 


;! c * t a 


’ r Op! i 


;■ j » e i Ji el - : 

7 cue V «*iin- M- 

•' •M’-* 1 - -• ■' ?h 


ed to so man) .t • ■ i « 

by the Un i tod s i .o. ; 
many years . ' p« ■ 

Rapid City and jj . 
the f am i 1 i c s i w r 1 n i ! ' g * * 'M 

Allow 9A ' • ' • ' ' Auk'*.'' ' Jb 

ion to the t:ui d.r. T ‘'i U S ?-'* 'c an-.m T 
is attacking o „ v r 1 v ’ and i re. .tn 
dikes of the id J R est Norn •• 
which might r r.;w n rp.c ’ 1 ; ' !,v >r y ir 
rising of trie -ore:' ^r’-' n cm ^ j*.- •> 

to October, a d 1 .. v- r c •* a thousand t-mc, 
greater than rhit «;l Rap’d city a d : 
ter affecting '-n- . 1 c:: c o: pC-op..e 

Will you pc nil. t M :h * grr_-.. :de • u 
be committed? 


... an sen 


•-a 


i.. ; . AMERICAN SPEAKERS BUREAU FORMED 

* 

•. • >•. oi’! ; I .\s) - - A Latin American Speakers Bur- 
i 1 i up by the United States Committee 

• , , Latin American Political Prisoners 

- ( , ;p . e of the bureau is to provide baok- 

ii, * : jrmat on and analysis of various countries 
. i. . a ii. j. ; ca and to concretely arid in the de- 
! ■ " p >: -tical prisoners and civil liberties. 

u, ... if,- sc who have already agreed to speak 
• Bureau are James Cockroft, Richard Garza, 

i.r 1 ; II. rd ng ; James Petras, Paul Sweezy, and Rev. 

A :.!)> \\ [if 3 c r 

V- l Mi>- in novelist and former political 
; .r . lose Rcveultas will address meetings and 

* • , ^ ■ '...ep f i oas to raise money for defense efforts. 

Lvt act UCLA for copies of the Speakers Bureau 
i -> arrange for a film or a speaking en- 
PO Box 2303, New York, NY, 10001. (212) 

u 1 'hr 
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DON'T BUY BOMBS WHEN YOU BUY BREAD: 

MAl.s WONDER BREAD AND BOMBS AS WELL 

Ml '0RK (LN3)-- International Telephone and Tel- 
g - a K h i - >iuf t u res relay platforms for electronic 
\ - -r 5. J tensors. Sensors detect the slightest 
zu or vibration and send information to 
p- . - !a» platforms, These in turn, feed the inlor- 

,t H ,: f , .omputers which dispatch and guide bombers 
_,n a'ea within minutes. ITT also makes the 
'cTget ing devices for the F-4 enabling that plane 
*o drop boms m response to sensor information. 

The tensors are not able to distinguish be- 
cw.-en troops and children. They simply monitor 
m: :ment and on the basis of that information command 

a i .« s f r i V e s 


[Thanks to Scho i c '■ v 1 t o; > e ) 
letter. Please see tr.e s t 

packet . j 

GU' i ! W V! i It U\ r 

S.AN I RA \f 1 

get -toge tiier in i ’ : ' r - 

water fR-Ari : ) cmh 

” (Henry) ■’ 

J've run into m ?io E i 
who really mick* rs f nnJ ' E 
poll ti cs on the ; :i T ^ • i'J- : 

11 You won Id L’Xj i. . : t n 
born and raised 
they 1 vc had a l.u' re-, a 
strength and pe'-.v i . 

M 1 have all ih fait 
. 7 ; ) 

ifjr +kTl'+tK**’'* ' 1 ' 


Si •. its ‘ cu r*z , 

\ s ,y •• 11 • ^ 

;n 

i le r. send • ng f h . » 

y page- I C! Li'-, r 


: '<s!\U.R 

\ * i ..f -.my r Re pah ' • - an 
: r'i.’ ^ena'.e' Buriy Gu’d- 
i * be ! i et t’n ^ : 

on. >i the lew men 'hat 
. ; tl i‘ n: . g v e t II MIC P r 

t I w‘i,id uil pawn: 

U! ) s;in;e. 

, U, i 'v -|,« \ 1 p o been 
v.h = • • e ! .» - . ' n f m r - • e ^ 

k > ■ r , p J i n i W E • 1 1 

: ; ; ; Ik wend in E - m. ” 


Since only the government purchses electronic 
ba" icfieid components, it is not possible for peo- 
who are against the war to apply pressure on 
: Ti di 'ec f iy by refusing to buy an electronic bat- 

But people can refuse to buy other products 
who -e sales swell the ITT corporate profits. ITT 
make.- Wonder Bread, Morton's Frozen Foods, Profile 
B: ad , Twmkies, and Hostess Cupcakes. 

A bo> cott of these products can hurt ITT where 
hu t s them the most--in their pocketbooks. 
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"The capitalist system of the sacredness of 
p 'i, pc r *„y * of exploitation of man by man, of the econ- 
;.m A and spiritual enslavement of man has weighed 
Iv.awiv on all but it has weighed in a more barbar- 
vs s • on women . Women have been the first slaves 
c.Mi b v f o r e the slaves in the history of mankind.” 


- -Enver lloxha, First Secretary of 
the Central Committee of the 
Albanian Labor Party 
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FOUR OF THE RIKERS ISLAND 12 CONVICTED: 

CHARGES COME OUT OF FEB. PRISON REBELLION 

BRONX, NY (LNS) -- "They’re just storing him 
away. Like, you have nothing to look forward to, 
nothing to learn. Your mind is dormant, you don’t 
grow at all, all you talk about is what you did or 
didn’t do," is what one inmate at the Rakers Island 
Adolescent Remand Center said at the time of the 
prison rebellion there Jast Feb. 27 

The prisoners j most of them black and Puerto 
Rican had been squashed two to a cell buixt for one 
Most of them were there because they couldn’t afford 
bail. Many of them were waiting up to nine months’ 
for their trial and some of them had been sent 
back there atter they were sentenced 

Three hundred and fifty inmates rioted, taking 
five guards hostage. They asked to speak to repre- 
sentatives of the Young Lords Party, the Black 
Muslims, the Black Liberation Army and reporters. 
Corrections Commissioner Benjamin Malcolm demanded 
that the prisoners release the hostages as a condi- 
tion for the talks. 

Finally, after three hours, Malcolm and Mayor 
Lindsay (who campaigned in Florida about how much 
he had done for more humane prison conditions) gave 
the order to storm the cell block. Teargas was thrown 
in and 150 prison guards followed. At least 100 
inmates and 20 guards were hurt. Twenty- five inmates 
were sent to the hospital for treatment . 

One young white inmate said, "Most of the 
people were beaten up after the prisoners gave up." 
None of the five guards taken hostage foe the three- 
four hours the rebellion lasted were harmed. One 
inmate was taken away on a stretcher, unconscious . 

Inevitably there were indictments for the 12 
people the administration decided were leaders. 

While waiting for their trial to come up, they were 
moved around to all the city jails, had their mail 
censored and were denied the right to communicate 
with their families. 

June 5, the first four men - Pedro Yanes, 

Ernest Hall, Frank Smith, and Stanley Davis - came 
to trial without notice to them, their families or 
friends . They had been charged with wreck less en- 
dangermemt, unlawful imprisonment and promoting 
prison contraband r ’\a four dismissed their court 
appointed lawyers and requested that William Kunst- 
ler defend them Kunstler came to court hue Judge 
Isidore Dollinger refused to allow him to repre- 
sent them. Since they weren't allowed c he counsel 
of their choice the four remained mute through the 
trial (and were supported in this by t near court 
appointed lawyers).. 

Ten of the twelve jurors were nnddle class 
white people The prosecution witnesses consisted 
of five prison guards who described the rebellion 
prettv much the way the papers described it at the 
time: "a handful of militants .. defying a surren- 
der ultimatum ... armed with makeshift knives, bed- 
spring spears, chair legs and buckets oi hot water 

Kunstler filed a writ m federal ecu it on June 
12 to try to stop the trial because the defendants’ 
rights were violated since they weren't represented 
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by a lawor. The writ was denied. 

Spectators were harrassed and sometimes barred 
from the courtroom. 

The four were found guilty on June 13, and will 
be sentenced soon. 

In the meantime, three other men of c the Rikers 
Island 12 were pressured into pleading guilty (two 
were sentenced to one year; the other four years) 
Another .inmate was intimidated into consenting to 
a trial without a jury and received one year. T e 
remaining four are going to be tried separately . 
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TWELVE MILLION ACRES HELD ILLEGALLY BY RAIL COMPANIES: 
GROUP ORGANIZES TO FIGHT THEM 

NEW YORK (LNS) -- Many of the big grape and 
citrus growers in California’s Central Valley do not 
own the prime agricultural land on which their farms 
are located 150,000 acres of that land is leased 
from the Southern Pacific Co., which owns 2.4* of all 
land in California. 

Southern Pacific and other railroad: companies 
hold 12 million acres in the Western states given 
to them for free by the government in the 19th Cen- 
tury 

A group called The National Coalition for Land 
Reform charged recently that the railroads have 
violated the laws under which the free land was 
granted to them. These laws required the companies 
to sell most of the land for family-sized plots at 
$2.50 an acre or less; otherwise the land would 
revert to the federal government. Instead, the com- 
panies held the land and leased it out reaping huge 
profits 

The attorney for the coalition said: "The 
Interior and Justice Departments are charged by law 
with seeing that the terms of the railroad land 
grants are enforced. They should apply the same stan- 
dards of ’law and order’ to these public land 
hijackers as they do to ordinary felons." 

If the Interior Department fails to look into 
the landholding violations, the coalition plans to 
initiate-law suits. 

-50- 


******** ******* **************************** ******** 

"Crime in all of its varied forms and mani- 
festations is of such a common nature under the cap- 
italist system that capitalism and crime have become 
almost syuonynou.5 terms " 

’’Privat e appropriation of the earth ’ s surface , 
the natural resources, and the means of life is 
nothing less than a crime against humanity, but the 
comparative few who are the beneficiaries of this 
iniquitous social arrangement, far from being viewed 
criminals meriting punishment, are the exalted 
rulers of society and the people they exploit 
gladly loader them homage and 'obeisance." 

- EUGENE V. DEBS 
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summer is here 
conver t, ions are near 

se e you in MIA! J 

June 24, 1972 


[Note to editors: See graphics in this packet to 
ae c omp any this s t o i y , ] 

U.S ELECTRONICS INDUSTRY MOVES TO GRIT NER PASTURE^ : 
"RUNAWAY SHOPS” LEAVE U.S. WORKERS JOBLESS 


L. I B Li RA F ION N e w s S c r v i * * c 

NEW YORK ( LNS) - - Rnd i os , refrigerators, radar* 
stereos , generators* TVs, electric toothbrushes, 
electrocardiographs, air conditioner, neater?, 
power tools, blenders, electric can nprneis 
the list of electrical equipment used in the United 
States today has never been Longer and it's st 1 1 ) 
growing. Yet in the past two year 4 '. 200,000 people 
once employed uy tins > ast ;ndestr> have *ost their 
jobs. 

Where have all the jobs gone 9 You'd think there 
would be more not less But what makes sense to 
you and me doesn't necessarily make it with General 
Electric, Wes t inghousc , IT&T and all the other big 
corporations that make up the giant electron us 
industry. They arc busy automating their factories 
at home and shifting much of their production re- 
quiring unskilled labor outside the U S --to 
Korea, Hong Kong, Taiwan. Singapore, and Mexico 
where low taxes, cheap labor and raw materials all 
make plenty of cents for them. 

Take a Jo ok at the back of your radio or TV-- 
even if the brand name is recognizably Arne* Lean-- 
and you'll probably find "Made in Japan," "Made 
in Taiwan" or "Made m Hong Kong " A r cording to 
Business Week, 80 of tne country’s 200 largest 
companies have 1/4 of their employees, sales, 
earnings or assets overseas And tne trend is 
growihg. 

Take for instance. General Electric Witji more 
than 70 overseas subsidiaries GE lias increased its 
foreign production facilities from 21 plants in 
1959 to 82 plants in only ten year? And while 
GE's domestic employment increased by 20% between 
1965-1970 (t 0 310,000'!. the number of employees 
in its foreign plants rose t.o 87 .000- -an increase 
of 107%! 


It’s easy to understand the reasoning of a com- 
pany like GE. For one thing, labor overseas is 
cheap. GE pays $3 50 an hour in one of : f s Massachu- 
setts plants, 29c sn hour fo~ the s ame wo r k In 
Singapore. And labor problems are i educed to a 
minimum due in part to the abser.* r ot unions and 
the p 1 en t i f u 1 s upp ■ , of 1 ah or T h e f. •- 1 e . 1 GE ’ s 
Ash 1 and , Mass p 1 ant i ^ a good e ' snp i •? ■>( r h : - 
corporate strategy in action 

Between 1 960 - J 9 - n , rh c A -J) j and p * ant i os r 
over five months of p v odu:tion d M c r % two 

strikes The first, in I960. w.-,s a ^ • en week !■)•. .i ! 
i trike ove r work condi t*ons. Th' sc - and w.,s part 
of the nationai GE strike of 19)69 - 19 : '0 (/he 1 1 rst 
m 23 years') wh i ! d» lasted for o’er 3 months The 
net result of tin? two stiike c at Ashland. fo r -ed 
wages up from $2 an hour to 40 It a j s a to rr *ed 
GE to imporve ventilation in the mew department 
and install a ] oc her /shower v, oon.- nl 1 far a mere 
$2-300,000. 


But six month 1 - after the v t i l k . '.need GE 
announced plans fo; it^ new En^^pro time* p 
And tne Ash j and l ocal got flu message -G 1 - an 


•nt 
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, | , , „ , !_eld if it doesn't 

like the one it’s It The workers can’t. 

GE has had a long history of moving production 
to foreign countries. In the early ’60s, the com- 
pany closed down its East Boston Christmas tree 
bulb plant, laying off 400 people. At the time, 
the company claimed it was moving production to 
Mississippi and Cleveland, but if you bought GE 
h 1 1 lbs this iSct 'Christmas, the label said "Made 
i.n Hong Kong 


the last five years 
come into its own in 
it of the research, 

L 1 1 done in the States, 
and assembly work 


But it Ko, / i .Cl. " 
that the "runs ny . nops” has 
t h e e led r < ' n i t ' uif»is l. ry Me ■ 
development sue c.s • ;/i .• si. j 
but more and mo y e production 

traditionally done by women and non-whites, has 
been shipped to the third world. Since transporta- 
tion costs arc low tor high-value miniature electron- 
ic components, manufacturers have found it easy 
to sot up assembly lines in remote areas where 
1 ah or is cheapest . 


Recent GE foreign ventures include a transis- 
ter radio plant in Hong Kong, the timer and clock 
plant in Singapore, and a new plant on the Mexican 
border. In the future, the company plans to move 
its production of semiconductors from Buffalo, N.Y 
to Ireland, and tire remainder of its Ashland. Mass 
clock radio production to somewhere in Asia"* 
according to a GE spokesman. 


What do big corporations say to distract from 
the fact that they're laying so many people off 
and pushing the 5.9% unemployment rate even higher? 
They simply drag out the big bad bugaboo "FOREIGN 
COMPETITION” and then madly wave the stars and 
stripes while shouting "Buy American, Buy American." 
If we don't, start competing with those foreigners, 
they say, t.iien every American will lose his or her 
j ob 


The argument has a grain of truth in it. Tne 
large European and Japanese corporations which have 
grown up since World War II are in fact making 
inroads on world trade in such previously US 
dominated markets as steel, cars, turbines, elec- 
tronics, and household durables. But listening long 
enough to their PR hype, you might begin to imagine 
Corporate America snuggling innocently against 
ungrateful ex -Nazis and relentless Japanese for 
the "fi'eo" world's markets. Not so. 


Many U S corporations happen to get along 
quite well with the foreigners. Competition exists 
in varying degrees depending on the industry, but 
as a nPc then? is usually as much cooperation as 
< ompe t i tinn . I E . U S and Japanese electronics 
.industries are a uerfect example In Japan, electron- 
ics is dominated to a large extent by two companies, 
Toshiba and Mitsubishi and both have been successful 
the past few years in horning in on U S. turf. 

But no j the r Toshiba nor Mitsubishi are entirely 
Japnnese . 

GE fj. r-t bought into Toshiba's stock in 1953 
and now owns flu- largest block- -233 million 

■•hates or 1 J ; o< tin? fo 1 -!* it also owns 40% of 
the subsidiary Toshiba Electronic Systems Co. Ltd. 
and ins Jo Incusing agreements with both companies 
to produce radar, generators, lamps, and boilers-- 
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many of which are then sold under the GE label 

The relationship between GF and Toshiba is 
very cozy During the 1969 Gil strike, reports a 
UE (United Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers) 
research paper, Toshiba was thoughtful enough to 
provide its "competitor” with needed electrical 
and electronic parts 

Wes tinghcuse , on the other hand, negotiated 
its first licensing agreement with Mitsubishi in 
1923 and as of 1968, it owned 4% of Mitsubishi's 
stock making it, according to the Directory of 
Foreign Establishments in Japan, a "principal” 
shareholder. The relationship between the two 
firms is tight enough to force the generally 
sympathetic Justice Department to bring suit against 
Westinghouse for conspiring over a 4? year period 
with Mitsubishi in the use of patents and technol- 
ogy agreements in violation of anti-trust laws. 

And these ties are by no means the end of 
collusion between Japanese and American electronics 
giants GE, for example, has licensing agreements 
with over 60 Japanese companies while Westinghouse 
reported having 176 licensees in 38 countries in 
1964, Raytheon has ownership interests in 5 Japanese 
companies, Sprague Electric has one 

Some Japanese electronics firms, like Sony 
for instance, operate with a fair degree of indep- 
endence, But an obvious question pops up: how were 
these corporations able to close the technological 
gap separating the U S and Japan so rapidly after 
World War II and become such a "threat"? 

The answer is pretty simple Since 1950, U S 
corporations have sold over 6000 patents to Japan- 
ese firms In additon, as many as 1700 American com- 
panies now have foreign licensing agreements all of 
which necessarily involve the transfer of technology 
and know-how to the licensee With U S corporations’ 
income in 1969 from overseas license fees, royalties, 
rentals, and service charges totalling $125 billion 
(80% higher than in 1964) it’s easy to see that 
technology is often as profitable to export as jobs 

And don’t forget that over 50% of the electronics 
research and development that big corporations so 
eagerly s&ll to their "competitors" was subsidized 
by public tax money, 

* * * 

GE, Westinghouse, and all the other big 
electronics makers don’t go it alone either Since 
World War II, the U S government, private foun- 
dations representing internationally-minded busi- 
ness like Ford and Rockefeller, and multinational 
financial institutions like the World Bank have 
passed laws and pushed all sorts of programs aimed 
at encouraging U S corporations to shift produc- 
tion to foreign countries 

One of the most glaring examples of government 
sponsorship are tariff codes 806 and 807 passed 
in 1956 and 1963 respectively Together they 
exempt a whole slew of imported prod cuts from any 
tax on the value of U -made components -- a law 
which encourages U S manufacturers to ship parts 
overseas for assembly and then reimport them with 
tax payed only on the value added (the labor) 


Big corporations really took advantage of that 
green Jight~-totai imports under 806 and 807 doubled 
From $953 million m 1966 to $1,8 billion in 1969- 

Long-standing tax laws also encourage 
American corporations to invest overseas by exempt- 
ing profits made in their foreign operations from 
taxation until repatriated home. Once their goods 
arc br.iiiht t ic.. i..to ‘he country, corporations 
arc all owe u to cie lit foreign taxes already 

pai-d tow:;r,.- . ■; ax bill. That means that 

the amount of Lax pared by GE to Singapore's 
government, for example, is subtracted from what 
Gl : would echo r v; i s e p ay h e re . 

According to business lobbyists speaking in 
the Wall Street Journal, elimination of such a tax 
haven would cut the profitability of U.S -owned 
foreign operations in half. 

Nixon and his "New Economic Policy" are right 
behind foreign inves tment’ too . Across the board 
he has struck down bids for higher wages in favor 
of increased production and higher prices -- all 
designed to give major corporations a big boost 

And every indication is that if reelected in 
1972, Nixon will also institute programs to make 
foreign investments easier and more profitable - 
lie has already created a new Overseas Private 
Investment Corporation (OPIC) under the Secretary 
of State designed to provide a wide range of " 
services for companies abroad, including pre-invest- 
ment assistance, insurance against nationaliza- 
tions, technical aid, and loans. 

In addition, the administration has announced 
a special report which, as described by the Wall 
Street Journal, will portray the multinationals 
"as entrepreuneurial dynamos contributing positively 
to U S employment, trade and balance of payments.," 

On the basis of that report’s conclusions, 

Nixon is seriously considering loosening up anti- 
trust legislation. One of his closest advisors, 
former Treasury Secretary John Connally, comment- 
ing on this possibility in a recent Wall Street 
Journal article said, "We’re saying to them (cor- 
porations) 'Fellows, you-all can't even talk to 
each other because we’ve got antitrust laws.'" 
Th£"competi tor" governments, he says, "don't give 
a damn what our antitrust laws are," and are at an 
advantage 

And Secretary of Commerce Peter G. Peterson 
added f u ie 1 to the fire by speculating, "I'm not 
sure our antitrust formulation gives full weight 
to foreign competition." So the move is already 
unde rway 

Not that the U.S. government hasn't been in- 
volved for a long time making the world safe for 
investment The United States has often used 
military intervention and aid to create regimes 
sympathetic to US. corporations (in Taiwan and 
South Korea for instance, U.S- -trained and equipped 
police forces enforce a ban on strikes) and if 
Taiwan, South Kor<»a .in a the Philiipines are any 
indication. ail of indocoina would be exploited for 
its cheap and plentiful labor force were the U S 
to win the in Vietnam. 

Often the U.S. employs more subtle means of 
[#?4 5) June 24 , 19 72 
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coercion than out-and-out war. The Ford Foundation 
in conjunction with the U.S. Agency for Interna- 
tional Development (AID) has for many years brought 
promising young Asians to the U.S. to study the 
American way of doing business. Upon returning and 
assuming leadership roles, they listen approvingly 
to U.S. plans for development. In Indonesia where 
the government has recently begun to encourage U.S 
investors, the entire civilian ruling group is known 
as the "Berkeley Mafia" in honor of its training at 
the University of California at Berkeley. 

AID and the World Bank have worked hard to 
provide "infrastructure" -- transportation, commun- 
ications, training, water, and energy resources -- 
to support industrial development too. These and 
other agencies run by U.S., European and Japanese 
businessmen have even gone so far as to promote the 
construction of industrial parks, with factories 
prefabricated to meet the needs of foreign manufac- 
turers . 

But no one is much concerned with the needs 
of those who live in a country which suddenly finds 
an electronics plant in its midst (in the last 5 
years, for example, 300 American factories have been 
built just inside Mexico’s border, mostly in elec- 
tronics and textiles). U.S. corporations subscribe 
to the "trickle down" theory claiming that their 
presence brings technology to "backward" nations 
and channels money into the country by creating jobs. 

But the overwhelming effect is to create and 
maintain a country’s dependence on the U.S. corpor- 
ations that absolutely prohibits their growth and 
self-determination. Control of the technology is 
kept from them because they are relegated to un- 
skilled jobs and what % tUey produce is of no use to 
their country -- tiny parts which are shipped back 
to the U.S. to be assembled into an appliance. And 
trie manpower that could be used to grow food, build 
schools and tap their own resources is squandered 
on producing more consumer goods for a nation al- 
ready smothering in them. 

GE, Westinghouse, IT&T -- they’re all tickled 
pink at the prospect of increased production and 
profits with such full support from Nixon et al . 

And as for those whose interests get lost in the 
shuffle -- Americans forced to fight their way 
through an already tight job market and third 
world people locked into a life of making parts for 
color TVs they'll never see let alone be able to 
buy -- well, it’s just too bad. 

-30- 

(Thanks to Lenny Siegel of the Pacific Studies Cen- 
ter and Steve Babson for the info in this story.) 

a***********************************'**************-* 

"Under the capitalist system, based upon 
private property in the means of life, the exploi- 
tation that follows impoverishes the masses, and 
their precarious economic condition, their bitter 
struggle for existence, drives increasing numbers 
of them to despair and desperation, to crime and 
destruction. " 

--Eugene V. Debs, famous American 
socialist labor leader active from 1890-1920. 

*********************************************** A** A * 
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It has become quite the vogue, m certain pro- 
fessional circles, to devise various imaginative 
techniques for solving the management problems 
of state and federal institutions incapacita- 
ting in one way or another those incarcerated 

Dr,. V Mark and Dr F Ervin, lor example, 
have received a $108,930 grant from the Justice 
Department, Law Enforcement Assistance Administra- 
tion, for the following purpose: "The role of 
neurobiological dysfunction m the violent offend- 
er. Specifically, the grantee will determine 
the incidence of such disorders m a state peni- 
tentiary for men; establish then prevalence in 
a nonincarcerated; population; and improve, dev- 
velop and test the dsefullness of eiectrophysi- 
ological and neurophysiological techniques for 
the dection of such disorders m routine examin- 
ations.” These two doctors would like to see 
these treatment and diagnostic techniques extend- 
ed to the population at large In their book en- 
titled Violence and the Brain they recommend 
surgery as a solution to ’'unacceptable levels 
of violence , " Joined by Dr W Sweet (all three 
of Boston), they suggest, in a letter to the 
editor of the Journal of American Medical As- 
sociation (Sept. 11, 1967), that the cause of 
race riots may be brain dysfunction, and that 
rather than dealing with these riots in a pol- 
itical way, authorities should consider surgery, 
that is , psychos urgery, as a solution 

The federal government is planning a "Be- 
havioral Research Center” in Burner, North Car- 
olina According to the Federal Bureau of Prisons, 
”The Center will serve the United States Bureau 
of Prisons as a developer of new treatment tech- 
niques to effectively modify criminal behavior 
Center programs will accept especially select- 
ed groups of offenders from other Bureau of 
Prisons’ facilities to develop new approaches 
for correcting various classes of offenders not 
reached by traditional correction programs ” The 
programs will treat "patients who constitute a 
management problem (emphasis added) beyond the 
capacities of the other correctional institutions ” 
Patients are to in'* 1 de "alcoholic felons, min- 
ority groups, overly passive follower types, 
sexually assaultive inmates, and high security 
risks ” 

The political implications of this new vogue 
are very clear Psychiatrists categorize as 
"mental illness" those behavior patterns that 
have been traditionally associated with oppres- 
sed minority groups and political activists, the 
proposed solutions to problematic behavior are 
devised purely with the convience of correctional 
institutions in mind 

To speak of voluntary submission to these 
treatments is based on naive mi.jdnd^i ta . din 0 of 
conditions in mental hospitals Ttfie pleasures 
of institutional life prevent rational, unbiased 
and free personal decisions with regard to otfi- 
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The fact that we are considering incarcerated 
persons --for whom misery and abuse have been institu- 
tionalized- -is m itself a sufficient indictment 
against the use any the treatments described 

Secondly, as a gay man, I am moved to outrage 
by the inordinate cruelty and insensitivity with which 
homosexual "patients" are treated by heterosexual 
psychiatrists Dr Litkey speaks about the elimina- 
tion of homosexual "pleasur able sensations" in one 
of his patients Other articles mention the use of 
painful electric shocks -and drugs which induce severe 
nausea orterror 


The insidious character of some experiments re- 
sides m the unquestioning compliance, of patients 
out of self-hatred There is something inherently 
evil about helping someone "repress through punish- 
ment" one of his most basic drives, thereby permitting 
him to lead a "happy heterosexual life" rather then 
helping him to come to terms with himself, his homo- 
sexuality 

There is something very wrong with a branch 
of medicine that tf§es its knowledge to..- destroy 
people's humanity, rather than to preserve it- 

- - 30- - 
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NIXON COURT STRIKES AGAIN- 
UPHOLDS PROPERTY RIGHTS OF SHOPPING CENTER AGAINST 
FREEDOM OF SPEECH 


NEW YORK f LNS ) -- In two recent decisions, the 
Nixon appointees to the Supreme Court, with the help 
of Justices White and Stewart, have ruled against anti- 
war leafletters and picketing employees ordered off 
an open- t-o- the -public shopping mall and a company 
parking lot 

Lower courts had decided against the property 
owners, basing their decisions on a 1946 Supreme 
Court ruling which held that "the more an owner opens 
up his property for use by the public in general, the 
more do [his] rights become circumscribed by the 
rights of those who use it." 

Justice Thurgood Marshall, the Court’s only 
black member, said m his dissenting opinion, "I am 
aware that the composition of this court has radically 
changed in four years " 

Marshal) pointed out that "it becomes harder and 
harder for citizens to find means to communicate with 
other citizens " For the underprivileged, picketing 
and pamphleteering are r he most economical means of 
attempting r o communicate, he said, concluding that 
"when there aren’t any effective means of communica- 
tion, free speech is a mere shibboleth " 


-30- 
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SEE GRAPHICS CN PI arri P2 TO GO WITH THIS STORY 

(Note to Editors: This is the first in a se- 

ries of artiole8 about Puerto Biao. From the ques- 
tionnaires we reaeived , a majority of you expressed 
an interest in knowing more about Puerto Biao so, 
after a lot of thinking on how to cover it in a 
comprehensive way we came up with this idea. 

Instead of just presenting a kind of 'history 
hook ' we have tried to divide our articles into 
specific themes. The series will include: U.S. 

intervention, Puerto Bican history from the 1800s 
to the 1950s , internal politics of the island, 
the movement for independence , and immigration to 
the UHited States. These will in turn be foildwed 
by more specific articles dealing with the environ- 
mental crisis on the island, political prisoners, 
the workers ' movement , the culture that has grown 
out of the independence movement , the relationship 
of Puerto Biao to the rest of Latin America, the 
student movement , and others. 

Sorry we don 't have many pictures that you 
could use but we hope to get some soon. Meanwhile, 
we will be printing other graphics that can go 
with the stories.) 

PUERTO RICO: "FREE ASSOCIATED STATE" 

LIBERATION News Service 

NEW YORK (INS) — Puerto Rico is an island 
iniles long and 35 miles wide located et the 
northeastern end of the Caribbean sea. Cue third 
of Puerto Rioo's four and a half million people 
live in the United States. The country is a 
exa m cn wealth of the U.S., "freely and .voluntarily 
associated with the U.S. under its Constitution , " 
as the "Information Please Almanac" states it. 

It is a colony of the United States as the majo^ 
rity of the world obviously and rightfully_sees 
it. And it is a gold mine for investments and 
exploitation as far as the yankee government is 
conbemed. 

The subject of Puerto Rico is unavoidable 
when talking about the U.S. and its interests a- 
broad; and it is impossible to talk abobt it in 
tents of a "Free Assofciated State" ; and we find 
ourselves turning blue with rage when we go back 
and talk about its history iifi relation to the! strug- 
gles of the Latin » T "erican people and the role 
played by the United States in their destiny. 

It has been 73 years since the United States 
took control of Puerto Rioo, in 1898, when it was 
'ceded' by Spain after the Spanish-American war. 

Fran then,, it was downhill all the way for any 
hope the country had of achieving self-determina- 
tion. : ! 

The Foraker Act instituted in 1900 permitted 
the U;S. Congress to establish a regime within 
the inland with no authority on vital questions 
and w^th numerous political limitations. Commerce 
was subject to U.S. ooastal trade Tews; it installed 
a customs system with regard to imported products 
and a monetary system in which the U.S. dollar 
became the currency of the country, instantly de- 
valuating everything. 

P ary? 14 LIBERATION News Service 


The legal and Constitutional framework that 
was established was subject to U.S. federal and 
military authority. It left the door wide open 
for absentee businessmen and capital that would 
in turn help impose economic dcxninination over 
the island. 

Always a country that used to sell more a- 
broad than what it bought, in 1901 Puerto Rico 
found itself exporting 78% of its products direct- 
ly to the United States.. The developing coffee 
industry, which had once been the chief product, 
declined to the point of representing only 2,5% of 
the total value of exports by 1928. The United 
States needed tobacco and sugar, so that is what 
Puerto Rico was made to grew. 

The question of U.S. citizenship had been an 
item of debate since the first days of coloniza- 
tion. In 1914, the House of Delegates, at that 
time the cnly body elected by the Puerto Rican 
people, sent a “Mamorandum to the President and 
the Congress" rejecting the Supposition of U.S. 
citizenship and the elimination of Puerto Rican . 
citizenship. Ard'sCT it Weis that the Jones Act was 
-• passed in 1917 giving the Puerto Ricans-gloricus 
U.S. citizenship. . . .and the right to serve in the 
army — just precisely at the outbreak of World 
War I. 

All of those laws are still in efecfc/ with 
one exception. Public Lew 600 of 1950 established 
Puerto Rioo as a "Free Associated State," which , 
meant that new the country has the right to choose 
its own governDf." The present governor, Ferre, 
has large industrial holdings in Puerto Rioo and 
abroad. 

It gave the people one seat in the U.S. Comf 
gress — with a voice but no vote; anad the right* 
to have delgates in National Conventions for the 
Presidency — but no right) to vote in elections 
unless they live in the U.S. mainland . 

- * * * 

) 

"To the Tourist, You Are Puerto Rico," sky 
the signs of the Tourist Development Company. 

"Ard the progress of tourism depends on the treat- 
ment you give them." And to be truthful, a 
beautiful Puerto Rico they will seer. Tourists 
walk around an area of the capital, Old San Juan, 
where one cannot help but feel the Latin heritage 
vibrating from the walls; they climb to the top 
of the mountains in the countryside and cannot 
help but gasp at the magnificent scenery, all so 
much a part of the beauty of the Caribbea n islands. 
They swim on the beautiful beaches of the Condado, 
an area of Sap Juan reserved for tourists, very 
similar to Miami Beach but more luxurious. 

And perhaps, along their way, these tcurists 
all dressed with palm tree decorated blouses and 
T-shirts with the slogan "Puerto Rioo me encanta" 
(Pu&rto Rico enchants me) , will be amused by the 
"colorful sights," also seen in mo3t other Latin 
American countries — beggars in the streets of 
Old San Juan and masses of sweating, tired people 
waiting for the few busses that run across town. 
They might also be forced toluold their breath an 
top of those mountains if a sudden burst of pol- • 
luted air cranes from one of the local refineries. 
(#445) Junff 24,' 1972 MORHSOREMQRE" 



or a nearby decaying river. 

That is the Puerto Pico that they don ' 1 see . 
And probably rightly so since the U.S, government 
ond the local rulers take great pains to hide it 
behind beautiful Chase Manhattan Bank buildings 
and well placed shrubery. 

That is the Puerto Pico vhere one out of e- 
very 50 is a drug addict, where 40% of the occupied 
dwellings havfe been condemned, where there are more 
than 150,000 chronic drunkards roaming the streets, 
where 75,000 families (with an average of 5 people 
in each) live in slums, where 74% of the population 
earns less than §2,500 a year. 

Not only has the culture become totally schi- 
zophrenic with edicts which until not long ago 
prohibited speaking Spanish in the schools, but 
the economic dependence has gone way beyond control. 

All of the so called "blue chip companies" have 
establishments in Puerto Rico: from General Elec- 

tric, (34, Du Pont, to all of the Rockefeller en- 
terprises, When things got a little tough in Ve- 
nezuela, companies moved their refineries to Pu- 
erto Rico where not only do they have a free hand 
but are also exempt from any type of taxation. 

More recently Kennecott and American Metal Climax, 
two of the biggest mining companies in the world, 
obtained the rights to explore 05% of the sub-soil. 
(Puerto Rico is rich in mineral wealth, especially 
Copper and iron.) 

All goes very well for the north ameri can com- 
panies on the island. Yielding way over 30% of the 
original amount of money invested, the labor is 
very poorly paid — equivalent to one third of 
the wages of the average north/american worker. 

Most of the consumer products on the island 
come fran the U.S. (more than $2.5 billion a year, 
the second largest U.S. market in the hemisphere) . 
And they cost more than they vjould on the main- 
land, adding up to a cost of living higher than 
any U.S. state. While Mississippi has the lowest 
per capita income of any state, its income is 80% 
higher than that of Puerto Rico. 

Operation Bootstrap, wnich began in the 1940s 
and was a drive to iidustri alize the island, was 
just another way of shcwin off Puerto Rico as 
the "showcase" of the Caribbean , a model for what 
the United States was tryi ng to do in Latin Ame- 
rica. 

In the past decade, a great deal of the ob- 
vious control has passed from the hands of the 
northamerican cxmpanies to the hands of the gusa- 
no (Cuban exile) popul/cion. Exiles, always of 
course under the "guid/ng" hand of the U.S. have 
taken over enterprises like the media, small shop 
ownerships, and have 'enven influenced the culture 
with most of the TV ?nd radio programs showing 
only faoas of Cuban ^personalities . And they hold 
executive posts in /ractically every major compa- 
ny an the island. 

Relationship?, between the exiles and Puerto 
Ricans are tense. One gusano comnented, "Puerto 
Rioo wculd be tho ideal place if it weren't for 
the Puerto Rica<\s.." And that influx of 70,000 


gusanos has helped also to precipitate the la- 
test emigration of Puerto Ricans to the U.S. 

As if that weren't enough, the United States 
military complex is in control of 13% of the best 
arable land 6n the island. Military bases, in- 
cluding bases with nuclear weapons, have been 
established all over the island and have trans- 
formed it into an enonrois military arsenal. The 
U.S. Navy has also taken over the grcup of is- 
lands known as Culebra, just off of Puerto Rico, 
and are using then as firing ranges for weapons 
testing, endangering the lives of the residents 
of Culebra who have for more than a year been en- 
gaged in a gigantic battle to dismantle the 
installations . 

-30- 

(For a short but very good analysis of the 
situation in Puerto Rico, read the report submit- 
ted to the United Nations on August, 1971 by the 
permanent representative of Cuba at the U.N. 
reprinted in the NACLA Newsletter, Vol.V, #6, 
October, 1971.) 

************************************************** 

ANOTHER VICTORY FDR THE PEOPLE 
CARLOS FELICIANO^S CHARGES DROPPED IN THE BRONX 
ONE DOWN, ANOTHER TO GO 

NEW YORK (INS) — With insufficient and vague 
evidence to back up their charges. District At- 
torney Robert Fine was forced to drop all of the 
charges against Carlos Feliciano in the Bronx 
borough of New York City. 

Carlos was accused in 1970 of being respon- 
sible for a series of firebomb ings around the 
New York area and was also indirectly accused of 
having contacts with a Puerto Rican undergrourd 
organization and of having ties with Cuba. 

A veteran of the movement for the indepen- 
dence of Puerto Rioo, Carlos spent seven- years 
of his life in jail during the 1950s after ha- 
ving participated in the Revolution of 1950 in 
the island. Part of that time in jail he spent 
in the Same cell with Don Pedro Albizu Campos, 
the major leader of the independence movement 
in Puerto Rioo, who was killed slcwly in jail 
wifchi X-ray treatments . 

Carlos still has a trial pending in Manhat- 
tan but it seems sure to go the 'same way because 
of contradictory evidence. 

-30- 

**************** ************* ********** *********** 

"Capitalism needs and mist have the prison 
to protect itself from the criminals it has 
created. It not only impoverishes the masses 
when they are ht work, but it still further 
reduces them by not allowing millions to work at 
all. The capitalist's profit has supreme con- 
sideration; the life of the worker- is of little 
consequence . " 

— Eugene Debs 

************* **************** ********* *********** 

VIVA PUERTO RICO LIBRE Y SOCIALISTAl 
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NATIVE AMERICANS IN CHICAGO CONTINUE AS SQUATTERS: 
GOVERNMENT STILL HASN’T COME THROUGH WITH PROMISES 

(Editor's note: The conditions in which the 

United States' 872,000 Native Americans must live are 
statistically shown to be the worst of any minority 
in the U.S.. On the average , Native Americans re- 
ceive a 5th grade education , have a yearly income of 
$1050 and face a life expectancy of 46 years , marked 
by s the nation's highest infant mortality and suicide 
rates . 


.4s a result, the Bureau of Indian Affairs (B1A) 
transported Native Americans to large cities and left 
them on their own . Currently 40% of the 87 2 , 000 
Native Americans are rural dwellers . Often many* 
unable to compete in a society to which they weren't 
familiar have turned to alcoholism or suicide . 

The first militant cries against the BIA's 
"move 'em and forget 'em" policy were raised by Na- 
tive Americans in the San Francisco area who occupied 
abandoned Alcatraz Island for several months in 1970- 
1971 . They demanded that the island be turned over 
to them for an Indian historical and cultural center, 
since it was rightfully theirs anyway , but they were 
eventually evicted. Since then however. Native Amer- 
icans in other parts of the country have copied the tac- 
tic. And always the answer is the same — "This is 
private property , get out'. ") 

CHICAGO (LNS) --17,000 Native Americans live in 
the Chicago area making it the third largest urban 
population of Native Americans in the U.S.. Most of 
these 17,000 are concentrated .in the Uptown section 
of Chicago. In Uptown about 70% of the adult Native 
American populaton are unemployed, 25% work in tempor- 
ary "day-labor" offices (when there is work to be had) 
and only 5% find permanent jobs. Insufficient health 
care, malnutrition, and almost no education are con- 
ditions they have become used to living with. The 
rate of both alcoholism and suicide is high. 


Time and again the Village has been evicted but 
they have always relocated in an equally prominent spot. 

City authorities have tried to pacify Chosa by 
offering token proposals that would guarantee housing 
for the members of the Village, but all of these offers. 


e yr p /. • ' mi. -t, mi .sing for the sqatters 
have been rt fu.seu by the villagers. Chosa 
explained that if he and his followers were 
to move into the housing offered them, the 
other 17,000 Native Americans in Chicago would 
be left not only without housing but also with- 
out a symbol of their struggle. Chosa made it 
clear that no token offers would be accepted. 

The inevitable showdown finally occurred 
when the Indian Village camped on the peri- 
phery of the Argonne National Laboratory, a 
government research installation. The Atomic 
Energy Commission demanded that the Regional 
Chairman of the Office of Economic Opportun- 
ity (OEOj , Wendell Verduin, remove the Native 
Americans from Argonne immediately. 

To do this Verduin had to agree to many of 
Chosa ’s demands. It was agreed that if the 
Village moved, emergency care as well as 
housing and jobs would be provided for them. 

In addition, 0E0 promised to help provide 
$50,000 - for Native American programs, estab- 
lish a Native American rehabilitation center 
and try to increase the number of Native Amer- 
icans employed by the Federal government. g 

The villagers agreed to move from Argonne 
but they refused to live in apartments offered 
to them by the Chicago Housing Authority. The 
villagers felt that the apartments were unliv- 
able. Verduin attacked this reaction stating 
that "all poor people have lousy housing; what 
can the poor expect, sad as it might be." 

As yet Chosa and the other villagers have 
seen none of the $50,000 that Verduin pro- 
mised for planning purposes. But, indications 
are that the Native Americans in Uptown Chicago 
won’t sit back any longer while their needs 
are being ignored. Furthermore, many are now 
interested in reclaiming their culture and 
pride . 

One Native American caseworker in Chicago 
sees it this way: "White people who thought 

of themselves as ’highly moral decent, well- 
meaning pillars of society’ have made many of 
our people ashamed of being Indian, They have 
denounced our religion and tradition as pagan, 
heathen, and as barriers to progress and assim- 
ilation. Before the white man, there is no 
history of any Indian tribe having prisons, 
mental institutions, old people’s homes, or 
orphanages . " 

-30- 

(Thanks to Susan Haddad and Anne O’Brien at the 
Chicago Seed for the information in this article 

+ 4-+++ + + + + + ++ + + + + + + + + + + + + + + T + -f + + + + + + ++ -t-+ + +-*- + + + -f 

"If our people fight one tribe at a time, all 
will be killed. They can cut off our fingers 
one by one, but if we join together we will 
make a powerful fist. 

Little Turtle of the Miami Indians, 

1791 

"Let it be recorded that I was the last man 
of my people to lay down my gun." 

Sitting Bull , 1881 


Until World War II most Native Americans lived 
on reservations . But , the manpower shortage caused by 
the war forced many into military service or into defense 
plants. In 1953 the Eisenhower administration began a 
conscious policy of " relocating " Native Americans in 
an attempt to solve the "Indian Problem" by closing 
down reservations. 


The failure of government agencies to respond to 
their problems has given Chicago’s Native Americans no 
reason to have hope. But in the past two years they 
have done much to help themselves. 

The Chicago Indian Village is the reult of such- 
work. It was founded two years ago when a group of Na- 
tive Americans who had no other place to live took over 
a parking lot next to Wrigley Field, (a baseball park,) 
and remained there several months. Finally evicted, 
they moved to a new location. The Chief of the Village, 
Mike Chosa, a Chippewa, has demended finances from feder- 
al, state and local authorities to deal with the mi serf- 
able conditions in which his people in the Chicago area 
live , 
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MIDDLE: Poster* from Puerto T '\m K om re 
m i9 7 1 whicn *'%■: sponsored »■ me 
at i on of Christ •’.at S ;mh. v . 

Latin Arne r i can c ov.n t ^ i e c 

MIDDLE RIGHT- "Made in USA" po t.-r -nrh 
Puerto Rican mag cn tuc 
c an Credit OC *. Ah / LN S 
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7 t r Ce ,f f* U- i r t n V ft 1 70 - 
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’ rnJCiir.es tne Armeo ournn. and oes 
jt Liberation (CAL) organ lzat- 
j on which has been responsible 
for gueniiU actions arcund 
El Condado, the Miami Beach 
oi Puerto R:co Credit OCLAE/ 
LMS- 


BOTTOM RIGHT: A drawing from a p ainph 1 e - 
on Puerto Pi:o and m:n::»g. 
Credit Luis Sanche*. Or" it/ 
LMS 


BO H OM LET 1 ' ' ih emblem ot me Puerto Rican 
flag p uerto Rice's flag is 1 - 
deutmal io that of Cuba's ex- 
* ept mat :he col etc me m - 
Vc.rmd The Puerto Pi can flag 
has :vJ stripes and a blue 
triangle Credit Casa do las 
Aire nu s / LNS 
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TOP Li IT: Nixon, Agnew and their 
favorire sports. Credit 
David Lev me/LNS . 


TOP RIGHT: Fuerto Rican political ])i i soncr 
The flag in the bottom JeFt was 
the first flag used in 1868 at 
Lares where the Puerto Rican people 
started their fight for indepen- 
dence. Credit C LARI DAD/ LNS 

See story about Puerto Rico in 
this packet and other graphics 
on page P-1 


BOTTOM: DONT MOURN, ORGANIZE! Drawings from the comic book "Layoff Revue. Murphy and Joe 
take on the big business empire" put out bv the Anti-imperialist Collective 
(1878 Massachusetts Ave , Cambridge, Mass. 02140}. Credit LAYOFF REVUE/LNS. 
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TOP RIGHT: On Stride. Credi: 
fifth listate/LNS. 


TOP LLF : VI. '• Wo- salute us a comber. 

.''eel i 4 - f ’p frem tr.o PoLtOTi'LNS. 
bee vli x^ort n page 1. of this 
•ckc* abed the bombing of the 
OJkes in t ha b V and further ar- 
ticles abouT lr pa -kets M54 
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BOTTOM RIGHT: T V merges with man Credit 
Jan Faust /LNS 

See TV. story on page 3 of this 
packet and T V. graphics in pac- 
ket 444 


BOTTOM LEFT: Nixon the mad bomber is 
deadiy Credit LNS. 

See above note on the bomb- 
ing of the dikes 
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TOP: Worker at a small electronics parts' factory m Philadelphia. Credit LNS , 
SEE ELECTRONICS STORY IN THIS PACKET. 


BOTTOM: Worker at a small electronics parts’ factory m Philadelphia. Credit LNS. 
SEE ELECTRONICS INDUSTRY STORY IN THIS PACKET. 
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